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International Honesty and Honor. 


We were moved to write all sorts of severe things 
when the despatch came from Pekin, apparently 
authoritative, that Russia had made demands on China 
in regard to the control of Manchuria that involved 
violation of all her pledges to China and the powers. 
We felt, however, the exceeding improbability of the 
truth of the report, and concluded to wait. 

If the report had been true in its more serious 
features, Russia would have been guilty before the 
world of the most shameless lying and deception, and 
would have deserved the excoriation which she has 
received in many quarters since the report. It has 
been generally believed that all her promises to evac- 
uate Manchuria have been mere ruses, and that not 
one of them had any sincerity in it. This has not 
been our view. 

One cannot believe anything of a nation worse 
than that she is guilty of deliberate, studied falsehood 
for selfish ends. Diplomatic lying is as base as indi- 
vidual lying, and much less excusable. There is 
nothing more dishonorable to a nation and ultimately 
more degrading and ruinous. England’s frightful 
lying about the Boer people would scarcely have been 
possible had she not trained herself in the art for 
many years previously, especially in the matter of 
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her promise to evacuate Egypt. Whatever gain may 
have come to Egypt by her control has been more 
than lost to England herself and to civilization by 
the degradation of character that has befallen her 
from the persistent falsehood which she has been 
enacting. ‘There is one very praiseworthy thing te 
be said of American diplomatic dealing with other 
countries: whatever criticism of it may be made in 
other ways, it has always been truthful and straight- 
forward. 

If Russia had proceeded, or moved to proceed, to- 
ward China and the powers as this report from Pekin 
indicated, she would thereby in the present juncture 
of her foreign relations have immeasurably dishonored 
herself and undone practically all the good accom- 
plished by her two great recent moves for the promo- 
tion of a higher civilization. The dishonor would 
have been all the greater because of the Hague Con- 
ference and the recent proclamation of religious liberty 
throughout the empire. 

Is it possible that she was blind to all these con- 
siderations? Thatshe had no diplomatic self-respect? 
That she would boldly have thrown to the winds all 
her pledges to China and the United States? That 
she would have flung herself into the certain danger 
of war with England and Japan? There were, doubt- 
less, Russian statesmen both in the East and at St. 
Petersburg who would readily have done this. But 
the responsible government of the empire, which is 
not made up of fools, could not, in our judgment, 
have done anything so insane and certain of failure. 
We therefore felt sure when the report came that 
there was some mistake about it. 

Russia — we do not believe her to be yet any too 
saintly — undoubtedly would like to annex Manchu- 
ria, a valuable piece of territory, but undeveloped 
and loosely related to China, and she would take it 
over at once, probably to the great advantage of the 
country, if she were free to do so,— free, that is, from 
her connections with and obligations to others. But 
with all these upon her, the course outlined in the 
disturbing dispatch from Pekin was impossible. It 
is curious, under the circumstances, that the report 
was so wholly and universally believed. But this is 
only another evidence of one of the deepest remaining 
weaknesses of our civilization — the readiness to be- 
lieve everything bad of peoples as of individuals, and 
on the slightest ground to indulge in all sorts of in- 
ternational detraction and slander. 

It turns out, fortunately, that all the more serious 
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phases of the Pekin report are false. They have been 
denied from St. Petersburg. The origin of the re- 
port seems to have been the wish of Russia, on with- 
drawing her troops, the stipulated time for which had 
arrived, to assure herself that Manchurian territory 
would not be alienated to other powers, and that cer- 
tain sanitary measures. should be carried out as a pro- 
tection against the plague and other diseases. The 
move — what there was of it— seems to have been 
caused largely by fear of aggressions on the part of 
England and Japan, whose alliance Russia has always 
considered directed specifically against her. Russia, 
it is thought at this writing, will give renewed assur- 
ances to the United States and other governments that 
she has no intention of trying to shut up Manchuria 
against them as outlined in the report from Pekin. 


The Reconstruction of Patriotism. 


The article by John C. Havemeyer, reprinted from 
the New York Evening Post in our last issue, and the 
Memorial Day address by Rev. J. W. Kliewer, pub- 
lished in this number, are instructive examples of the 
kind of thinking and utterance on the subject of pa- 
triotism which one meets with in these days with in- 
creasing frequency. ‘The other day at the New Eng- 
land Methodist Conference held in Brookline, Mass., 
Rev. E. M. Taylor, D.D., New England Field Sec- 
retary of the Methodist Foreign Missionary Society, 
made use of the following remarkable language : 

“In these days the world recognizes its organic 
unity as never before in its entire history. Nations 
are beginning tuo feel the sentiment of humanity 
stronger than the sentiment of patriotism. The day 
is on the march when the people of a federated world 
will look upon even the pure patriotism of a Wash- 
ington or a Lincoln as provincial and in a sense nar- 
row, in comparison with the broader view that looks 
upon the great nations as one brotherhood.” 

This utterance of Dr. Taylor comes out of the real 
heart of the time. It is a fine interpretation of that 
living and impelling spirit back of the heaving breast 
of our present social condition, which is to give the 
next great victory of civilization. It is perfectly 
clear to all attentive observers that the days of pa- 
triotism of the type believed in and practiced for 
many centuries are soon to be numbered. Modern 
intelligence and Christian conscience, modern notions 
of the brotherhood of men, the modern sense of the 
unity of the nations and their community of interests, 
make increasingly intolerable the grossly selfish, bar- 
barous and inhuman thing which has passed hereto- 
fore so prevalently under the name of patriotism, but 
which in reality was not patriotism at all. 

Tolstoy insists that patriotism must be entirely de- 
stroyed, as essentially and totally wicked. The for- 


bearing consideration, if not pleasure, with which his 
statements are received by even the loud “ patriots ” 
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themselves, is evidence enough of the changed animus 
of the time. If the old patriotism had not already 
largely lost its hold upon the hearts of men, the Rus- 
sian Count would long ago have been spirited away, 
farther than to Siberia. What Tolstoy says of patriot- 
ism is probably all true in the sense in which he 
means it. But before his sweeping declaration is ac- 
cepted in its absolute sense, we must insist on having 
from him a clear definition of that which is to be 
destroyed. Few people will ever concede that coun- 
try is not to be loved in any sense. 

Mr. Havemeyer, in his propositions quoted in our 
April issue, goes to the same lengths of statement as 
Tolstoy, until he comes to his last declaration. Here 
he concedes that there is a true patriotism, though 
radically different from that which he condemns. 
“The true patriot,” he says, “interprets ‘love of 
country’ to signify love for the people who are in it. 
He will express this feeling by a special interest in 
their welfare and effort to make them the purest, 
noblest and happiest among the nations of the earth. 
This love will necessarily expand into a world-wide 
love, for all men have a common origin, need, nature 
and destiny.” 

This proposition not only asserts the fact of a legi- 
timate patriotism, but also indicates its nature. The 
statement might justly have gone farther. The true 
patriot will not only love the people of his country 
and promote in all practicable ways their essential 
welfare; he will also love and appreciate and seek to 
further perfect the institutions of the country, so far 
as these are good and adapted to the real interests of 
the people. It is hardly correct to say that this love 
of country will expand into a world-wide love. Love 
of country is not swallowed up, does not disappear, 
is not even merged in love of humanity. The two 
are coordinate, and exist and grow side by side, just 
as love of one’s family and love of one’s country do. 
They re-act upon each other. Love of humanity does 
more for love of country than the latter for the 
former. It clarifies it, enlarges its vision, purges it 
of selfishness, corrects its temper, deepens and inten- 
sifies all that is right in it. One who does not love 
humanity can never be a genuine patriot. One who 
does, is certain to be. 

In the reconstruction of patriotism which the better 
spirit of our time is producing, several things are to 
take place. All hate and contempt, all jealousy and 
disparagement of other peoples will disappear out of 
it. All desire to fight against and injure them will 
be eradicated. All boastfulness and swagger and 
vainglory about one’s own country will fall away. 
All desire to promote the prosperity and welfare of 
one’s own people at the expense or neglect of other 
peoples will be eliminated. All disposition to sup- 
port one’s country in wrong, to condone its manifest 
iniquities and to blindly ignore its imperfections will 
be put away. 
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On the other hand, the patriots of the future will 
love other countries as they love theirown. They 
will wish to see them as pure, as noble and as happy 
as their own. As far as practicable, they will actively 
and sympathetically foster the interests and welfare 
of other peoples as they do those of their own land. 
They will practice the Golden Rule in all their rela- 
tions to foreigners, and never do what they would not 
have done to themselves. They will make their 
country the willing servant of and ready dispenser of 
blessings to other peoples. 

When this sort of patriotism comes to prevail — and 
there is no other any longer worthy of the name — we 
shall hear no more of war—never. Such patriots 
will have no enemies to fight, because they will have 
disarmed all the old foes, and will create no new ones. 
The old patriotism naturally brought on war, because 
its principal business was that of creating enemies. 
The road may yet be a long one before love of coun- 
try of this simple, healthy, Christian kind is reached 
by civilized peoples, but humanity is moving in that 
direction, and with nearly the same marvelous speed 
as the manifold agencies and movements of the day 
are working out the material unity of the world. 


Hobsonism. 


Richmond Pearson Hobson, late of the United 
States Navy, now of the sensational platform, repre- 
sents himself as having two missions, or a double 
mission, in his touring the country as a teacher of 
what he considers American duty. He is possessed 
with the idea that he must convince the American 
people that they are the greatest and mightiest nation 
under heaven, and that therefore they should have 
the biggest navy on earth. 

Mr. Hobson’s innocence in assuming that the 
people need to be taught on the first of these points 
is sufficient proof of his utter unfitness to instruct 
them on the second. If there is anything which 
every citizen of the United States “« knows,” without 
any coaching, it is that this is far and away the great- 
est nation that now exists or ever has existed. How- 
ever ignorant he may be on all other subjects, especially 
of the life and characteristics of other peoples, if you 
thump him on this topic, at any time or place, you 
always find his knowledge full and ready. He knows 
and he can tell. As far back as we can remember, 
we have observed that all American boys, even of 
twelve years of age, are perfectly sure that this nation 
towers sky-high above all others, that it has all the 
excellencies and none of the weaknesses of humanity. 
The only other thing they know as well is that the 
nations of the Old World are all effete (that is the 
word we used to hear in school-boy orations and 
Fourth of July harangues) and powerless, and that 
“we” could whip them, singly or combined, in a 
twinkling. 
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Mr. Hobson is therefore wasting his time on this 
part of his program. All American youths are as 
learned as he in this direction. It would be better if 
he took to lecturing on how he sunk the “ Merrimac,” 
and why he was sent to do this heroic deed. He 
might thus impart some particularly interesting in- 
formation, which the people generally do not have. 

On our supposed naval needs Mr. Hobson gives 
evidence of considering himself the foremost special- 
ist of the land. Not even President Roosevelt him- 
self goes so far as he in strenuous eagerness for a big 
navy. His very words frequently have a strange re- 
semblance to those of the President. The other day 
in San Francisco he told a crowd of young men in 
the Y. M. C. A. auditorium that our government 
ought next year to make an appropriation of fifty 
millions for the navy, and to increase the amount by 
ten millions yearly thereafter, indefinitely, until we 
have a fleet of fighting craft “worthy of a country 
which occupies such an important position in the 
world.” 

His ostensible reason for wishing to “ arouse public 
sentiment upon the subject of a larger navy” is his 
pretended fear of an attack by other nations. “Our 
very weakness,” he urges, again in the Rooseveltian 
strain, “is an invitation to attack from other nations, 
and we would be to blame for breaking the world’s 
peace, should such a thing occur, upon the ground of 
maintaining an inadequate navy.” One would think, 
from the fervor of his appeals to his audiences, that 
he was in mortal dread lest, before another year ends, 
our country will have perished from the map of the 
earth. It is pathetic to think of him possibly lying 
awake of nights with anxious foreboding lest he shall 
soon be “a man without a country.” 

The Captain grows “very religious” at times in 
the advocacy of his theme. It is very impressive, he 
says, at the hour of divine service at sea, to see the 
stars and stripes lowered before the flag of the Church, 
whose white surface and cross of sacrifice wave above 
it for the time. Does he forget that the flags of 
Great Britain and other “Christian” nations dip to 
the cross every week in the same way, and that God 
is just as likely to be on their side as on ours? The 
trouble is that Hobson’s naval flag goes back to the 
masthead above the cross for the rest of the week, 
and that he depends for the security of his country, 
not upon “divine service” of truly Christian charac- 
ter, but upom the big guns and the steel sides of the 
ships and the human fighting machines on board. 
The enthusiastic young constructor does not of course 
mean to be blasphemous. 

Is it possible that he really believes in any intelli- 
gent way what he is saying in his addresses to the 
young men of his Y. M. C. A. audiences? If he 
does, then he is “ to blame” for not examining a little 
more closely the lessons of the history of his country, 
and these Christian young men to whom he addresses 
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himself so fervidly would do well to read again this 
history and to study a little more deeply the spirit of 
their New Testaments, before throwing themselves 
with clapping hands and huzzaing lips at his feet. 
What reason can Mr. Hobson assign why the foreign 
powers of whom there is such terrible fear just now, 
in all naval circles particularly, have not accepted the 
“invitation ” of our weakness to attack us even once all 
these years, while we have been weak — comparatively 
much weaker than now? Does he know that no 
foreign power has ever declared war against us, since 
the creation of the nation, even in our weakest days 

or has so much as threatened to do so? If he 
would look carefully, he would find our danger of 
attack from abroad, if one should ever be made upon 
us, arising from an entirely different source. Our 
“ weakness ” is our strength, and always has been. 


The Women’s Universal Peace 
Demonstration. 


The universal demonstration of women in behalf 
of peace and arbitration was so successful in this 
country last year that the Executive Meeting of the 
National Council of Women, held recently in New 
Orleans, by unanimous vote instructed its Committee 
on Peace and Arbitration to arrange for holding 
meetings again this May in all parts of the land, and 
hereafter year by year. It is expected that the dem- 
onstrations on the 18th inst. will be both more nu- 
merous and more enthusiastic if possible than those 
last year, when the organization was hardly as yet 
completed. 

We gather some very interesting details from the 
admirable report of Mrs. May Wright Sewall, chair- 
man of the Demonstration Committee, submitted by 
her at the New Orleans Executive Council Meet- 
ing. Sixteen organizations of women affiliated with 
the National Council coéperated in last year’s demon- 
stration. These include most of the important 
women’s associations of the country, such as the 
National Woman’s Suffrage Association, the National 
W. C. T. U., the National Relief Society, Young 
Ladies’ National Improvement Association, National 
Christian Purity League, National Association Loyal 
Women of American Liberty, National Association of 
Business Women, National Council of Jewish Women, 
American Federation of Nurses, etc. 

All these associations were invited by Mrs. Sewall 
to form national committees of codperation, to secure 
discussion of the subject in the local press, to issue 
letters to the local clergy inviting them to speak on 
the subject the Sunday prior to the Demonstration, 
and to organize meetings in as many places as _pos- 
sible. Some of the affiliated associations took up the 
matter to the extent asked for by Mrs. Sewall, others 
in part. Some, for special reasons, did not act. A 
curious reason was given by an association of women 
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at Boise City, Idaho, for not attempting a demonstra- 
tion. The Ministerial Association of the place refused 
to codperate, saying that they were “decidedly war 
ministers,” that “it takes the musket to prepare the 
way for missionaries,” etc., so that the poor sister who 
had the subject at heart could do nothing with these 
belligerent preachers in the way. 

The result of the efforts made by the various 
women’s associations, under the lead of Mrs. Sewall’s 
committee, was three hundred and twenty-two meet- 
ings held in different parts of the country. The or- 
ganizations which did the most effective work were 
the National Woman's Suffrage Association, the Na- 
tional Women’s Relief Society, the Young Ladies’ 
Mutual Improvement Association, the National Asso- 
ciation of Colored Women, and the Supreme Hive of 
the Ladies of the Maccabees. These societies were 
responsible for two hundred and eighty of the meet- 
ings, the Colored Women for one hundred meetings, 
beating any other single organization in number of 
gatherings. Some of these meetings were small, 
many of medium size, and some were very large. 

At all the meetings the resolutions sent out by 
Mrs. Sewall were adopted either as drawn by her or 
in a modified form. It was noticed that in other 
places besides Boise City the ministers were apathetic. 
In Portland, Me., it was reported that the Roman 
Catholic Bishop was the only one of thirty-five clergy- 
men addressed who gave a strong and unqualified 
endorsement of the movement. The Nurses’ Associ- 
ation reported that at the meeting held in Baltimore 
under the auspices of their Association, Dr. Edward 
Griffin, Dean of the Johns Hopkins University, had 
presided, while the Bishop of Maryland, a judge of 
the Supreme Court, and other prominent people had 
taken part. The meeting held at Detroit had in it 
delegates from organizations representing nearly eight 
thousand women. In meetings in a number of large 
cities organized by the councils of Jewish women, 
both Jews and Christians participated. In many 
places women of widely different sects of Christians 
codperated. Many women’s clubs, not affiliated with 
the National Council, also coéperated. 

Mrs. Sewall, in concluding her report, said that 
those results of the Demonstration which could not 
be tabulated were in number and significance far be- 
yond those which could be formulated. 

Every national organization of women and all the 
local branches of the National Council have been in- 
vited to coiperate in the Demonstration the eighteenth 
of this month, and this is expected in every way to 
surpass in influence that of last year. We certainly 


hope that the three hundred and twenty-two meetings 
of last year may grow to at least a thousand this. 
There is nothing more encouraging in the whole 
movement for a deeper and truer international friend- 
ship and for the organization of the nations into a 
form of union and coéperation that will secure the 
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incalculable blessings of permanent woild-peace than 
the earnest, intelligent, devoted part which the women 
of all countries are taking in it. Women have been 
in the past in their way, through their influence on 
children and on men, as much the makers of war as 
men; it is their high prerogative and privilege to-day 
to be the makers of permanent peace for the world as 
it is not possible for men to be. 


Seventy-fifth Annual Meeting of the 
American Peace Society. 


The Seventy-fifth Annual Business Meeting of the 
members of the American Peace Society will be held 
in the Society’s office, 31 Beacon Street, Boston, on 
May 18, at 2 P. M., to receive the Annual Report of 
the Directors and the Annual Account of the Treas- 
urer, to elect officers for the coming year, and to 
transact any other business that may properly come 
before the meeting. Members who are at a distance 
and cannot be present are cordially invited to send 
suggestions. 

In consideration of this being the seventy-fifth an- 
niversary of the Society, as well as the anniversary of 
the opening of the Hague Peace Conference, there 
will be a dinner for the members and their friends the 
evening of the same day at half past six o’clock at 
the rooms of the Twentieth Century Club, 2 Ash- 
burton Place. A number of good speakers will take 
part in the program of the evening. Hon. Robert 
Treat Paine, president of the Society, will preside. 
Tickets for the dinner will be one dollar each. Ap- 
plication for them should be made immediately to 
Benjamin F. Trueblood, Secretary, 31 Beacon Street, 
Boston. 
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Editorial Notes. 


The proposition that our government 
invite the nations of the world to unite in 
creating an advisory international congress 
to meet at stated intervals, as set forth in preceding 
issues of this paper, continues to awaken strong interest 
and approval. Mr. William McCarroll, president of the 
Manufacturers’ Association of New York, writes: “I 
entirely agree in the opinion that the time is ripe for 
such a movement and that great benefits would accrue 
from the same. I trust that it may meet with a large 
measure of success.” A member of Congress from the 
Middle West, whose name we withhold, writes: “I have 
no hesitancy in saying that I deem this the most impor- 
tant and far-reaching movement that has been inaugu- 
rated within the last ten years. To the general plan 
proposed by you and its purposes I readily commit my- 
self.” Another Congressman, from the South, writes: 
“T cordially approve of the object of this memorial and 
shall be glad to render any aid in my power.” The 


The Stated 
Congress. 
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Alkahest Magazine, published at Atlanta, Ga., in con- 
cluding a two-column editorial on the subject, says: 
“Let there be an active campaign everywhere in behalf 
of this next great step forward in the development of 
the federation and peace of the world.” Le Christian- 
isme au Vingtieme Siecle (France) says: “The support 
of a legislative body as important as that which sits at 
Boston will certainly have great weight with the Houses 
at Washington. We join our friends with all our heart 
in desiring success for the movement.” 





An event has just taken place in the 


Parliamentary . ‘ ‘e a a 
achtenation F rench Chamber of Deputie 8 which gives 
Group. promise of large fruitfulness in the devel- 


On the initiative 
of Mr. d’Estournelles de Constant an organization of 
members of the Chamber of all political parties has been 
formed, to be called the International Arbitration Group. 
The interest manifested in its creation was extraordinary 
More than one hundred and thirty Deputies were en- 
rolled for membership before the Group was formally 


opment of international arbitration. 


organized, and the whole number is likely to reach two 
The president is Mr. d’Estournelles, the well- 
The 


vice-presidents are distinguished members of the Cham- 


hundred. 
known diplomat and member of the Hague Court. 


ber, among them Mr. Jaurés, the eminent Socialist, vice- 
president of the Chamber. The program of the Group, 
as set forth in Mr. d’Estournelles’ address at its inaugu- 
ration, is a very precise one. It is “to generalize the 
practice of international arbitration; to induce the gov- 
ernments to settle in a reasonable and honorable way, by 
judicial methods, not all controversies, but the greatest 
number possible ; to extend to the relations of people to 
people the principles of judicial order which have been 
slowly but definitely established in the relations of man 
to man, of community to community, of district to dis- 
trict, within the same country.” The Group proposes 
thus to limit its work to the one practical object of 
promoting arbitration. It differs from the Interparlia- 
mentary Group in the Chamber by having no organic 
connection with similar bodies in other countries. It 
will do its work in and through the French parliament, 
though of course coiperating actively with any similar 
groups which may be formed in other countries. Its 
first work will be to study closely the Hague Arbitration 
Convention, and the means by which the Hague Court 
may be brought into more general use; and in connec- 
tion with this purpose it will try to secure between 
France and other countries the establishment of arbitra- 
tion treaties, pledging the reference of disputes to The 
Hague. A powerful parliamentary organization like this 
ought to be able practically to control the action of the 
government in the matter of the purpose for which it is 


organized. 
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In an article in the Independent for 
April 16, translated from the Russian by 
Aylmer Maude, and published now in 
America for the first time, Tolstoy writing, in a preface 
to Ershof’s “ Recollections of Sevastopol,” of the horrors 
of the Crimean War in which he participated, speaks 
thus of what constitutes the real horror of war: 


Real Horror 
of War. 


“ «War! How terrible,’ people say, ‘is war, with its 
wounds, bloodshed and deaths. We must organize a 
Red Cross Society to alleviate the wounds, sufferings and 
pains of death.’ But, truly, what is dreadful in war are 
not the wounds, sufferings and deaths. The human race, 
that has always suffered and died, should by this time be 
accustomed to suffering and death and should not be 
aghast at them. Without war people die from famine, 
from inundations and epidemics. It is not suffering and 
death that are terrible, but it is that which allows people 
to inflict suffering and death. 

“One little word from a man who requests another to 
have some one hung for him to study (a Russian artist 
asked this of an officer in the Russo-Turkish war), and a 
word from the other replying, ‘Very well, pray, hang 
him,’— one such word is full of suffering and death. 
One such word, printed and read, carries in itself the 
death and suffering of millions. It is not the suffering 
and mutilation and death of man’s body that needs most 
to be diminished ; it is the mutilation and death of his 
soul. Not the Med Cross is needed, but the simple cross 
of Christ to destroy falsehood and deception. . I was 
finishing this preface when a cadet from the Military 
College came to me. He told me that he was troubled 
by religious doubts. He had read Dostoyéfsky’s “ The 
Great Inquisitor,” and was troubled by doubts why Jesus 
should have preached a doctrine so hard to carry out. 
He had read nothing of mine. I spoke cautiously to him 
of how to read the Gospels so as to find in them the 
answers to life’s problems. He listened and agreed. 
Toward the end of our conversation I mentioned wine, 
and advised him not to drink. He replied: ‘But in 
military service it is sometimes necessary. . Why, at 
Geok-Tepe, for instance, when Skobelef had to massacre 
the inhabitants, the soldiers did not wish to do it, and he 
had drink served out, and then —.’ Here are all the 
horrors of war; they are in this lad with his fresh young 
face, his little shoulder-straps (under which the ends of 
his bashlik are so neatly tucked), his well cleaned boots, 
his naive eyes, and his cenception of life so perverted. 
This is the real horror of war. What millions of Red 
Cross workers could heal the wounds that swarm in that 
remark — the result of a whole education!” 





It seems that at last some proper sym- 
bolization of war in its real character will 
be found. Frederic Passy thus writes, in 
the Revue de la Paix, of a monument which has been 
erected at Buzangais, France, to commemorate the events 
of 1870: 

“The opinion of mothers has long been known. 


Symbols 
of War. 


The 


poet Horace expressed it, nineteen hundred years ago, in 
three words: ‘ Bella matribus detestata’ (wars detested 
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by mothers). An artist, whose name I regret that I do 
not know, has, to the surprise of many, just interpreted 
it in another form, more accessible to the crowd which 
does not read authors, but whose heart repeats without 
knowing it the thought of the Latin poet. 

“At Buzangais, in that locality rendered painfully 
famous by the deeds of violence brought on there a half 
century ago by the high price of grain, a monument was 
to be erected commemorative of the still more painful 
events of 1870. There was expected of the artist, prob- 
ably, according to custom, a group of haughty figures, 
with swords drawn, flags flying, heroic gestures, around 
whom shall be seen filing brave men goaded on by the 
desire for revenge. From his hands, however, came but 
a single figure, which was put upon the pedestal prepared 
to receive it. It was that of a modest peasant woman, 
her head slightly drooping, in the attitude of sorrow, 
silently wiping with the back of her hand the tears falling 
from her eyes. 

«« «What a strange idea possessed you,’ some one said 
to him the day when the monument was unveiled. 
‘That is not ornamental.’ 

“ ¢ And what other idea could I have had,’ he replied; 
‘War is the mourning of mothers. It may not be orna- 
mental, but it is true.’ 

“He was right, this statue-maker; and no one will 
ever be able to express the truth better.” 





It is now generally conceded that war, 
any war, results in a marked increase of 
vagrancy and crime. In a late issue of 
the London Speaker the Right Honorable G. Shaw 
Lefevre gives returns of pauperism, drunkenness, etc., 
in Great Britain for the last three or four years, which 
again impress this lesson. It was an unpleasant surprise 
to him to “find how largely pauperism, drunkenness, 
vagrancy and crime had increased.” He found that in 
1900 there was one pauper to forty-two of the popula- 
tion. In 1901 the number had increased to one in forty, 
and in 1902 to one in thirty-eight and four-tenths. The 
returns for 1901 showed a large increase in the prison 
population as compared with the previous year, and in 
drunkenness there was a very large and continuous 
increase, whereas considerable reductions had taken 
place in previous years. The average number of 
vagrants relieved in the workhouses increased in 1902 
by twenty per cent., and as compared with ten years 
ago, by one hundred per cent. Mr. Lefevre, comment- 
ing on the causes of this increase of pauperism, drunken- 
ness, etc., says: “Can it be doubted that they are 
intimately connected with the late war and the conse- 
quent increased pressure on the poorest of the laboring 
population in connection with the taxes on many of the 
necessaries of life and the higher prices of others of 
them, and the falling off of employment, especially since 
the conclusion of the war?” This analysis does not go 
deep enough. Increase of taxes and economic pressure 


War and 
Crime. 
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do not account for the most of the injury. This must be 
sought in the moral degeneration caused by war. Out 
of this grows a good deal of the increased poverty and a 
large part of the crime. This is really the most serious 
and exhausting part of the cost of war. Money loss 
might be regained after a time, possibly, but the degra- 
dation of the people, morally and physically, is irrev- 
ocable. Statesmen of the Chamberlain type have never 
shown any disposition seriously to consider this worst 
phase of the effect of war. 





It is an immense blessing to the children 
of the United States that so few war 
pictures have ever been hung on the walls 
of schoolrooms. Our school histories have been de- 
graded with this class of pictures, but the walls of school- 
rooms have so far mostly escaped. Now that the country 
has grown wealthy, and art is beginning to be cultivated 
more and more in the schools, as it ought to be, it is to 
be hoped that this class of pictures will not find a place 
before the eager eyes of the children in the schoolrooms. 
The following admirable circular, the lesson of which 
speaks for itself, was recently issued by the Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction in the Department of Marne, 
France, to the teachers under his supervision. We owe 
the translation to the Arbitrator (London) : 


War Pictures 
Removed. 


“T request the teachers to see to the removal from the 
walls of the schools of all pictures representing scenes of 
violence. In one school I counted, in fifteen engravings, 
fourteen that gave beheadings, tortures, massacres and 
treacherous murders. These engravings are generally 
hung up to illustrate history, but are historically false 
and ridiculous. But were they even in every respect 
true, they should none the less be removed from the 
schoolrooms. We should be careful not to familiarize 
children with sights of violence and ferocity. The brutal 
instincts of the human race are not yet sufficiently weak- 
ened or crowded out by higher ones to admit of our 
placing before the eyes of the young scenes of murder 
and other atrocities. Our moral law is based on the 
intangible law of absolute respect for human life. How 
can a child help being shocked by the inconsistency of 
the lesson to this effect with the pictures before his eyes ? 
He may not pay attention to the lesson, but he will scan 
the engraving and remember it. We should teach chil- 
dren that unjust war is a horrible inheritance of ancestral 
brutality, and that a nation which takes up arms without 
having first tried every means of conciliation, without 
having made strenuous efforts to settle differences by 
arbitration, commits an abuse of force. That nation dis- 
honors itself. It places itself beyond the pale of reason 
and humanity, and its conduct is bestial. Instill into 
the consciences of the children — which, be assured, will 
receive it — this truth, in which the safety of civilization 
lies, namely, that a nation has an inviolable soul, and 
that all abuse of force committed against a nation is an 


act of brigandage.” 
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In a powerful article in Boyce’s Weekly 
for April 22, Henry Demarest Lloyd, dis- 
cussing the manner in which our country 


Peace the 
Path of Peace. 


is sliding away from Washington’s policy —a policy of 


down “into the troubled sea — a sea of 


durable peace 
the storms of war,” writes as follows: 





“Some one could do public intelligence no better 
service than by making a catalogue of the various forms 
of popular stupidity. At the head of the list should be 
placed the matter-of-course acquiescence which the people 
instantly give to the argument that we must build men- 
of-war, organize great armies, spoil the entrances to our 
harbors with fortifications, and invent machines, more 
and more costly and cruel, for tearing our fellow creatures 
apart, —for what? That we —already the strongest 
nation on this planet — may make ourselves safe. 

“Tf this is true, our civilization, our religion, our de- 
mocracy, our wealth, are lies. But it is not true. There 
are ready to our hands means no nation nor group of 
nations could overcome which would enwrap us in a 
security against foreign attack as profound as the peace 
we have at home. 

“These means are the arts of peace. Peace, not war, 
is the path of peace. The people of the United States, 
were they in earnest to do so, could compel the disarma- 
ment of Europe in ninety days. The mere announce- 
ment of our resolve that wars must stop, that armies 
must disband, that soldiers must plow and men-of-war 
must be converted into ferryboats, would be enough, 
Our wealth, our wool, our cotton, our wheat and meat, 
our gold, are indispensable to Europe. They can live 
two hundred and seventy-five days out of three hundred 
and sixty-five by themselves, but for the other ninety 
days they must come to us. We need only to apply to 
them the discipline the good mother gives the boy she 
catches fighting with his brother—send them to bed 
supperless. In the last ten years we have sent them 
more than a billion dollars’ worth of food to Europe. 
England is all the time within a month of starvation. 

« A Tolstoyan Secretary of the Treasury who would 
show half as much zeal and ingenuity in manipulating 
Federal finance for the good of all as some secretaries 
show in manipulating them for Wall Street speculators, 
could easily elaborate a plan for financial and commercial 
pressure which would bring the debt-ridden, king-cursed, 
army-burdened régime of Europe in repentance to its 





knees. It would never be necessary to put the plan into 
operation. The publication of it would be enough. . . 


«This is Utopian? Oh,no! What the ruling powers 
of Europe and America are now doing is the Utopian 
thing. They are hurrying us down into an abyss of 
despotism, bankruptcy and extermination. Every one 
sees it; they see it; and their only suggestion for escape 
is that we dig the abyss of debt and hate and destruction 


deeper, and double the speed of our descent. More 
cruisers! more guns! more recruits! is their cry. 
“ We must turn some time from all this folly. Why 


9” 


not turn now 
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Franklin’s saying that “there never was 
a good war or a bad peace” is well known. 
Here is his opinion of war, more fully 
developed in a letter to his sister, written Sept. 20, 1787, 
just after the close of the Constitutional Convention : 


Franklin's 
Opinion. 


“T agree with you perfectly in your disapprobation of 
war. Abstracted from the inhumanity of it, | think it 
wrong in point of human providence. For whatever 
advantages one nation would obtain from another, 
whether it be part of their territory, the liberty of 
commerce with them, free passage on their rivers, etc., 
etc., it would be much cheaper to purchase such advan- 
tages with ready money than to pay the expense of 
acquiring it by war. An army is a devouring monster, 
and when you have raised it you have, in order to sub- 
sist it, not only the fair charges of pay, clothing, pro- 
vision, arms and ammunition, with numberless other 
contingent and just charges, to answer and satisfy, but 
you have all the additional knavish charges of the 
numerous tribe of contractors to defray, with those of 
every other dealer who furnishes the articles wanting 
for your army, and takes advantage of that want to 
demand exorbitant prices. It seems to me that if states- 
men had a little more arithmetic, or were more accus- 
tomed to calculation, wars would be much less frequent. 
I am confident that Canada might have been purchased 
from France for a tenth part of the money England 
spent in the conquest of it. And if, instead of fighting 
with us for the power of taxing us, she had kept us in a 
good humor by allowing us to dispose of our own 
money, and now and then giving us a little of hers by 
way of donation to colleges or hospitals, or for cutting 
canals or fortifying ports, she might easily have drawn 
from us much more by our occasional voluntary grants 
and contributions than ever she could by taxes. Sensible 
people will give a bucket or two of water to a dry pump 
that they may afterwards get from it all they have 
occasion for. Her Ministry were deficient in that little 
point of common sense; and so they spent one hundred 
millions of her money, and after all lost what they 
contended for.” 





Many people, especially honest and de- 
vout scholars, are getting their eyes open 
to the enormous iniquities and injustices 
that have been done, and are still done, through false, 
mechanical and irrationally literalistic interpretations of 
the Bible. In the Bibliotheca Sacra for April Prof. 
Thomas K. Davis, D. D., of the Oberlin College Theo- 
logical School, in an article on “The Interpretation of 


Under Cover 
of the Bible. 


Scripture,” says: 


“Tt is appalling to think of the abuses and evils aftlict- 
ing society which have been defended and perpetuated 
by appeals to the letter of the Bible,— not only those 
already mentioned, but others, such as race-prejudice, 
caste, governmental oppression, war — irrational, in- 
human, horrid war, militarism in time of peace, dueling, 
polygamy, —so that it has taken ages for the spirit of 
Christ working in the hearts of men to rid Christendom, 
even partially, of some of these monstrous abuses, while 
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others of them are in full blast to-day, among Christians, 
darkening the earth and destroying the people.” 

The trouble is that men have made the New Testa- 
ment (the final and only standard of doctrine for Chris- 
tian men) after the likeness of their own thoughts, 
instead of searching in it for the actual mind and 
thought of Jesus Christ. In the light of what he has 
there taught, war, to say nothing of the other kindred 
evils, cannot live an hour. 





In an admirable address on the “ Patriot’s 
Duty to His Country,” in Faneuil Hall, 
Boston, on Patriots’ Day, Hon. Samuel 
W. McCall, member of Congress from Massachusetts, 
said a number of things that ought to be heard through 
the nation from side to side. Here are a few of them: 
“A swaggering, bullying nation is no better than a 
swaggering, bullying man, and you will not love, and 
you ought not to love, the one any more than the other.” 
“ When you ask me to tell you what I think is the sum 
of the patriot’s duty to the state, I answer that it is to do 
his utmost to make it as noble as it is possible for a 
nation to be.” “Oftentimes it calls for higher courage 
and heroism to stand upon the firing line of good citizen- 
ship and to discharge the duties that come to you in 
everyday life. In the glare of the footlights and to the 
sound of slow music almost any man can be a hero.” 
“False patriotism has fought many an unjust war, and 
millions of misled men have been sacrificed upon its altars 
by unhallowed ambition.” ‘The military microbe is 
almost omnipresent, and it is easy te set it buzzing. The 
more unjust the war the more sounding and virtuous is 
the pretext given for it.” ‘One humble American me- 
chanic, working out some great invention in the obscurity 
of his shop, has done more to lift up mankind than the 
whole bloody crew of the conquerors and all the wars of 
conquest that stain history.” 

oo 
Brevities. 


‘ Among the important international gatherings of 
the past month have been the medical congress at Madrid, 
the history congress at Rome, the anti-alcohol congress 
at Berlin and the congress of the Latin people at Rome, 
representing France, Italy, Spain, Portugal, Roumania 
and all the countries of Central and South America. 


The British have suffered another severe disaster 
in Somaliland, a force of two hundred and twenty men 
under command of Colonel Plunkett having been nearly 
annihilated on the 18th of April by the Mullah’s war- 
riors. The danger of pushing the campaign further at 
the present time is considered so great that the British 
government is reported to be contemplating the advisa- 
bility of abandoning it. This last disaster is only another 
illustration of the fact that if one goes into the devil’s 
business, or the promotion of civilization in the devil’s 


Sum of the 
Patriot's Duty. 
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way, he must expect to take the devil’s pay. The sequel 
will of course be, in time, more “ punitive” expeditions, 
thousands more of the natives killed, and other British 
forces surprised and “cut up.” It is all a horrible busi- 
ness for Christian England to be engaged in, when she 
might have civilized Africa by the method of Livingston. 


France and Guatemala have agreed to refer to the 
Hague Court a dispute which has been for some time 
pending. 

. Freds- Tidende, the organ of the Norwegian 
Peace Society, now entering its third year, opened its 
February number this year with a page quotation from 
the ApvocaTEe oF PEacer. 

‘ Rev. Josiah Strong, D. D., in an article on 
“Organized Industry and Peace,” says that Great 
Britain, France, Germany and Belgium, our principal 
industrial rivals, “are from seven to fifteen times as 
much handicapped by a standing army as are the people 
of the United States.” How will it be in the matter of 
the navy in fifteen years? 


Kaiser William’s visit to Denmark is considered 
to have been made with the view of trying to allay the 
enmity of the Danes, which has continued unabated 
since the Schleswig-Holstein war. The German press 
does not think that he accomplished much. 


; The Boer war has added eight hundred millions 
of dollars to the debt of Great Britain. The total debt 
of the government is now, in round numbers, four 
billions of dollars, as against three billion two hundred 
million when the war broke out. 


Mr. William Randal Cremer, M. P., in the Ardi- 
trator for April, says that “the little army of peace in the 
House of Commons has been increased and strengthened 
by the extraordinary victory of Will Crooks at Woolich.” 
Mr. Crooks is a member of our League (the International 
Arbitration League). 


; It has been authoritatively announced that the 
total cost of the Pious Fund Arbitration by the Hague 
Court was only $26,000 instead of $400,000, as had been 
stated by certain journals. 


The Conference of the Interparliamentary Peace 
Union this year is to be held at Vienna, Austria, the 
7th, 8th and 9th of September. It is understood that 
the subject of disarmament will be one of the questions 
discussed at the meeting. 


. Count Reventlow, in the Berlin Tagedlatt, in 
replying to Admiral Dewey’s estimate of the German 
navy, says that among the reasons for the inefficiency of 
the American navy is the fact that the sailors desert “in 
droves.” The normal rate per year of desertions from 
the United States navy is about twelve per cent. 


‘ Emerson’s definition of patriotism, or statement 
of its function, would be hard to improve: “ We hesi- 
tate to employ a word so much abused as patriotism, 
whose true sense is almost the reverse of its popular 
sense. We have no sympathy with that boyish egotism, 
hoarse with cheering for one side, for one state, for one 
town. The right patriotism consists in the delight which 
springs from contributing our peculiar and legitimate 
advantages to the benefit of humanity.” 
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No American Minister abroad could do a higher 
service or win a higher honor than that of preventing a 
war between two countries, as Mr. Leslie Coombs has 
done in the case of Guatemala and Salvador. The 
President of Guatemala, Manuel Estrada, in a letter to 
Mr. Coombs, transmitted to Secretary Hay, writes: 
“There is no doubt whatever that the good offices 
exercised by you had a great influence toward restoring 
peace between us, and | have the satisfaction of tender- 
ing to you, in the name of Guatemala, my most heartfelt 
thanks for your work.” 


The South American Peace Association now has 
Central Committees in five republics, namely, at Santiago, 
Chile; Buenos Ayres, Argentina; Montevideo, Uruguay ; 
La Paz, Bolivia; Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 


, On Friday afternoon, April 17, at the seventh 
annual meeting of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, the subject of “International Arbi- 
tration on the Western Continent” was discussed by 
Prof. John Bassett Moore, of Columbia University ; 
W. W. Rockhill, Director of the Bureau of American 
Republics, and Hon. William I. Buchanan, Ex-Minister 
to the Argentine Republic. 


Baron Gevers, Netherlands Minister at Washing- 
ton, has addressed to Andrew Carnegie a letter of thanks 
for his gift to the international court of arbitration, in 
which he says: “The Netherlands government and the 
people of Holland, who consider themselves, as it were, 
the custodians of that great institution of peace which 
the nations jointly intrusted to their care, are deeply im- 
pressed by the high humanitarian sentiments which led 
you to connect your name in a lasting way with one of 
the noblest efforts man has ever made —the effort to 
substitute justice and goodwill among men for the hor- 
rors of war.” 


In an address at Hamilton, Canada, on the 23d of 
April, Sir William Mulock, Postmaster General of the 
Dominion, said: “In laying the foundation of Canada’s 
future, it might be the part of wisdom for us to seek to 
avoid, at least, one of the great errors that have marked 
the history of older countries. I refer to the fatal mis- 
take of militarism. The arbitrament of the sword is 
incident to a low state of civilization, and has survived 
its time. Shall we, a young nation, standing on the 
vantage ground of a higher civilization and a wider ex- 
perience, commit in this age the fatal error of incorporat- 
ing militarism with our efforts toward national develop- 
ment?” 


In an address before the Cook County Ill.) 
Teachers’ Association recently, Jane Addams said she 
was jealous of that nature teaching which aroused sym- 
pathy for the bird and admiration for the flower (which 
is well), but allowed the same children to call the Italians 
“Dagos” and to treat the foreign born with contempt. 
So is every other healthy mind. 


‘ Among the pithy truths in the April number of 
the Philistine is this: “To subjugate another is to sub- 
jugate yourself; the way to gain freedom is to give it.” 
And this: “‘In time of peace prepare for war,’ is the 
advice of a fool. So long as we prepare for war we 
shall have war. We have anything we prepare for.” 
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General Chaffee’s declaration that China does not 
want Christian missionaries in her borders ought to have 
been accompanied by the further declaration that no self- 
respecting country would want within it missionaries 
from countries that had made a business of exploiting it 
as General Chaffee is now in favor of exploiting the 
Philippine islands. 


; Speaking before the “« Mothers’ and Fathers’ Club” 
of Boston on April 27th, Mary A. Livermore said that 
“the advance of a nation comes through its homes, not 
through its battleships, its great trusts or its corporations.” 


Candid, friendly conferences, during the past 
month, between the employers and the employees of two 
great railroads, the Wabash in the West and the New 
York, New Haven and Hartford in the East, have pre- 
vented what probably would have been two big and dis- 
astrous strikes. 


* tev. Reuen Thomas, D. D., of the Harvard Con- 
gregational Church, Brookline, Mass., said on “ Patriots’ 
Day:” “The most genuine patriots in any country are 
those who will submit to obloquy and persecution rather 
than tell lies about their country for the sake of peace.” 


‘ Rey. Franklin Hamilton, pastor of the First M. E. 
Chure h, Boston, said on “ Patriots’ Day”: “There is a 
patriotism which finds expression in strife, and struggle, 
and also a larger patriotism which finds expression in 
brotherly kindness and fraternal love. From the teach- 
ing of Jesus we learn that one kind will be swallowed up 
in the other.” 


The New Age thinks that what President Roose- 
velt said in Chicago about our wanting a powerful and 
efficient navy as a guarantee of peace would better have 
been left unsaid. “Do we not rather want a powerful 
public opinion in favor of peace and goodwill?” it asks. 
It ought not to be necessary in our day to ask such a 
question as that. 


‘ Secretary Root has at last, under the great pres- 
sure brought upon him, felt compelled to make public 
the parts of the report of General Miles, on conditions in 
the Philippines, which relate to the cruelties practiced 
upon Filipinos by United States officers and men. Not 
much that is new is revealed, but his statements corrob- 
orate the many reports that have otherwise reached us, 
and tend to deepen and fix the sense of shame and hor- 
ror which all true Americans feel over these infamies, 
which there is not the least doubt now that the War 
Department has deliberately attempted to conceal, or to 
minimize and in a measure to justify. 


‘ Poor Red Cross Society! A new Cross society 
of some sort. will soon be needed to pour “oil and wine” 
into the bruises of the Red one, and to patch up its broken 
noses and limbs. 


‘ “Speak softly and carry a big stick,” a sentence 
uttered by the President in one of his recent Western 
speeches as giving the keynote of the policy which 
the United States should pursue in relation to foreign 
nations, is an utterance which it is very difficult to con- 
strue into anything good. It ought never to be heard 


again on American soil, unless uttered to condemn it. 
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Queen Wilhelmina has appointed former Governor 
Barge of Curacoa and Dr. Filz, former president of the 
high court of the Dutch Indies, as commissioners to ad- 
just the French and Belgian claims against Venezuela. 


. . . Rev. George Dana Boardman, D. D., of Phila- 
delphia, whose death is announced from Atlantic City, 
N. J., just as we go to press, was one of the best men 
that the American pulpit has known. Able, scholarly, 
broadminded and generous, gentle and unassuming, but 
loyal and fearless, he contributed, by his life, his ministry 
and his books, more than most preachers do to a just 
and full interpretation of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 
He was a man of the strongest and most genuine peace 
principles, believing that war in our day is always wrong, 
and he took advantage of every suitable opportunity to 
promote goodwill and brotherhood, which lay very near 
his heart. He was for many years a vice-president of 
the American Peace Society, and we felt greatly honored 
to have him as a friend and coworker. 


_ <-> > 


Where Will the War be Next? 


BY EDWIN L. SABIN, 


’Tis peace, they say, o’er the Afric plains; 
’Tis peace on the Carib coast; 

Peace in the Orient islands reigns; 
Quiet each ardent host: 

But armies and fleets await employ — 
With rumors the air is vexed; 

Aye, mother, cling to your only boy! 
Where will the war be next ? 


Peace —and the German eagle peers 
And opens his greedy maw! 

Peace — and the bear of the bleak frontiers 
Stretches with greedy paw! 

Peace — but the ships of steel increase 
And statesmen watch, perplexed! 

What is the thing we folk term ‘‘ peace”’ ? 
Where will the war be next ? 


Plan, you wise, for a worldwide court, 
Where nations shall plead their right — 
And this the pitiful, sole resort 
When honor or lust says “‘ Fight’’ ? 
When ‘‘On!”* is pealed from the trumpet’s throat, 
And ‘‘ Glory” the rifle’s text, 
And the flags high float to the drum’s stern note ? — 
Where will the war be next ? 
— From Leslie’s Weekly. 
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An Effective Diplomatic Service as an 
Agency for the Promotion of 
International Peace, 


EX-MINISTER TO CHINA. 


BY GEORGE F. SEWARD, 


It must be evident to the most careless observer that 
to-day in our land, as well as in other lands, sentiment 
adverse to war, and in particular to unnecessary war, is 
strong. The tendency is to make national growth de- 
pend upon progressive, peaceful development. Wars 
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still occur, but for one which comes many are averted by 
skillful statesmanship. Americans are eminently peace 
loving, but Americans, like other people, are moved by 
impulses. A press always desirous of producing great 
effects finds in each annoying complication the occasion 
to promote that excitement which tends to war. Often 
other selfish interests are active. The most potent is the 
disposition to make political capital. We all remember 
how the regrettable incident of the “ Maine” was made 
use of to inflame public sentiment. We all remember, on 
the other hand, the statement of Stewart Woodford that 
he could have worked out all desired results, so far as 
Cuba was concerned, by the peaceful methods of diplomacy. 

I do not hesitate to declare that America ought never 
to have need of war. Our strength is great and our 
situation unique. Who is likely to attack us? Our 
purposes should be right. What may we not accomplish 
by the exercise of moral power skillfully exerted? It is 
this sentiment which must be inculcated in our land. 
Treaties of mediation and arbitration are good. They 
mark great steps in the werld’s progress. But they are 
well nigh useless if the disposition “ Let us have peace” 
is wanting. 

The creation, then, of a right sentiment for peace, the 
education of every man, woman or child to a right con- 
ception of the wickedness of unnecessary war, the en- 
forcement of the idea that every controversy should be 
settled in the forum of reason,—this is the task to which 
all lovers of their kind should devote themselves. 

A diplomatic establishment can be a highly effective 
peace agency if it is rightly constituted. It is not a light 
thing to be the person selected to make public appear- 
ance for our nation at the capital of some other great 
nation, to mingle with its statesmen in representative 
capacity, to speak on great occasions and to take part in 
great public functions. But the social and ceremonial 
duties of a diplomat are incidental only to his graver 
duties. There is no power resident in an international 
agent to demand, to threaten or to use force. He is 
limited to such influence as his representative capacity 
and his personal qualities afford. Upon these he must 
rely to win over the government to which he is credited 
to the wishes and purposes of his own government. 

To be merely the dependable source of information for 
the foreign office of one’s state is, again, not a light thing. 
It is difficult for most men to take just views of home 
questions. It is far away more difficult to judge of ques- 
tions in a foreign state. It is not easy to get at facts 
when one is amid strange people. Facts when ascer- 
tained must be considered and presented with knowl- 
edge of local institutions, methods of administration and 
national idiosyncrasies. The presentation must be abso- 
lutely without prejudice. The natural instinct of every 
man is to believe the morals and the methods, the man- 
ners and the fashions of his country the best, and all 
morals, methods, manners and fashions which are differ- 
ent ridiculous if not vicious. All this points to the 
proposition that a diplomatic agent must be capable of 
entering into the spirit of the people with whom he lives, 
of appreciating their institutions and of judging them by 
their own standards. 

No man probably ever became the spokesman of any 
nation or of any interest who did not feel the task of 
moderating and managing his own side greater almost 
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than that of managing the other side. No Secretary of 
State is gifted with universal knowledge or universal 
Sagacity; neither is any President or Cabinet. The 
nation’s representative abroad is, so to speak, casting the 
line and taking soundings. If well informed, he is able 
to chart the course to be pursued. A Foreign Secretary 
without able representatives in foreign states is in a very 
helpless position. 

If regard be had only to issues of peace or war, it must 
be remembered that these have come to us of late with 
alarming frequency. In thirteen years we have had a 
great dispute with Chile over the abuse of sailors, with 
England over the Venezuelan boundary matter and with 
Spain over Cuba. The two former were settled; the 
latter resulted in war. Diplomacy which would have 
averted these disputes would have been cheap at any 
imaginable cost. 

But outside of issues involving war or peace, it would 
be difficult to overestimate the duties of a diplomatic 
agent. In a thousand ways he may be useful to his 
country and his countrymen. In whatever case his state 
or people touch the state or people to which he is 
accredited, his services may be needed. He has a 
guardianship as respects the interests of his country. 
He prepares treaties and he enforces the observance of 
them. He studies and reports upon administrative mat- 
ters. He watches the course of scientific discoveries and 
points the way to the utilization of them at home. He 
is expected to be broadly useful, and the variety and 
extent of his work is such that he has the fullest oppor- 
tunities for the exercise of the highest qualities and 
accomplishments. 

We all know that success in any line of individual 
effort does not necessarily indicate breadth of ability. 
The successful lawyer may be a special pleader, the 
successful preacher a bigot, the successful merchant may 
know little beside cotton goods or coffee ; but the suc- 
cessful diplomat must be many-sided, accomplished, 
shrewd, free from prejudices, appreciative and just. He 
must know what is serious —and that is a serious thing 
indeed. He must know how to fit means to ends. He 
must be a man of character, absolutely honest and abso- 
lutely incapable of misleading his own government or 
that to which he is accredited. 

I am quite aware that many people estimate the 
quality of a diplomat differently. In their estimation 
his proper function is often to make the wrong side 
appear the better, to speak speciously rather than sin- 
cerely. Will the man of character do these things ever? 
Will the man who does such things be acceptable to men 
of character in the state he represents or in that to which 
he is accredited? It is only necessary to state the 
question to enforce the conclusion. If high character is 
needed anywhere it is needed in diplomacy, if permanent 
success is to be achieved. 

In any right statement of the qualities of a diplomat 
there must be included this proposition: he must be 
unselfish. There is a saying that “Peace hath her 
victories no less renowned than war.” But a saying 
quite as true would be, “‘ Peace hath her victories which 
are not renowned at all.” The victories of a diplomatic 
agent are generally such. If he heralds them to the 
world he destroys his usefulness. Perhaps the hardest 
of all tasks for an American politician turned diplomat 
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is to hold his tongue about his achievements, real or 
fancied. 

Our government is based upon moral ideas. It is just 
these ideas which may be enforced in diplomacy. When 
the conclusions of a government may be enforced by 
arms, when the state is great because of its military 
resources, diplomacy is of less importance. Brute force 
instead of moral power is at the front. A late represen- 
tative of our nation in one of the Asiatic states has said 
that before the victory of Dewey he sat helplessly in his 
seat, his hands hanging by his side. Was that man 
aware of the moral weight of his country? Had he 
learned the alphabet even of his profession ? 

I mention the instance of our helpless representative, 
not to throw a stone, but to illustrate a proposition. 
Our nation is as ignorant almost of the use which may 
be made of its diplomatic establishment as the given 
minister was of the possibilities of his position. I have 
quoted Mr. Woodford’s claim that he could have settled 
the Cuban issue satisfactorily. Our nation was so little 
acquainted with the idea that great issues may be settled 
by diplomacy that it drifted into war. Do we, as a 
nation, appreciate the moral weight of our country ? 

Americans touch government most closely in the 
administration of local municipalities. He would be a 
bold American who would declare that there is very 
much virtue or capacity exhibited in the control of our 
cities. _We touch our diplomatic establishment the least 
of all departments. He may be a bold American who 
supposes we are reasonably successful in it. We cannot 
take our diplomatic establishment and, so to speak, 
weigh it in a balance and compare weights with those of 
other nations. The success of an individual is due to 
qualities which are incapable of being measured. Even 
personal charms are of an intangible sort. The eye of 
the poet rolls in a fine frenzy, but an eye habitually 
rolling in frenzy does not make its owner a poet. It is 
an old saying that you may vote that a horse shall be a 
general, but that does not make him so. 

A concrete instance of the highest type of a diplomat 
is Benjamin Franklin. Whether one considers his ac- 
complishments, his common sense, his shrewdness, his 
constancy, his balance of judgment, his personal charm, 
his honesty, his acquaintance with affairs and human 
nature, his freedom from prejudices, no man was ever 
better qualified to win respect and to achieve success. 
If you will keep him in mind as an ideal foreign repre- 
sentative, you will be able to imagine how far the ordi- 
nary political appointee is liable to fall short of the high- 
est standard. 

The success of our diplomatic establishment at large 
must be derived from the success of its individual mem- 
bers. If it is to stand high, if the weight is to be right, 
the units must be right. If we are to have a right 
weight of units, we must choose them on a right system. 
And there is no way in private business or in public to 
be reasonably sure of the merit of any choice of an agent 
which is not determined from observation of the fitness 
of the individual in the same line of duty. Until men 
have proven themselves right diplomats, there is no cer- 
tainty that they will do diplomatic work well. Until we 
have a diplomatic service in which each individual may 
be tested, we shall have no way to choose our units with 
any certainty of being right. 


Having a right diplomatic establishment, our country 
would have assurance of the right handling of interna- 
tional controversies. With public sentiment devoted to 
the idea that such controversies should always be dealt 
with in the form of reason, not war, we should never be 
hurried away by passion. And given the acceptance of 
the plans for extreme cases provided in the Hague Con- 
vention, the occasions for war would become remote. 
Each factor is important, and we cannot afford to neglect 
any one of them. 

New York Ciry. 
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A Memorial Day Message of Peace.* 
BY REY. J. W. KLIEWER. 


Be thou valiant for me and fight the Lord’s battles. 

1 Samuel 18: 17. 

It is not my intention to use these words as a text in 
the sense that I discuss and apply their meaning as it 
would result from the context. Some of you will per- 
haps recognize in the text the words of Saul to David. 
When his jealousy made him look with disfavor upon 
the good esteem in which David stood with the people, 
Saul thought of removing this rival in an underhand way, 
which would not lead the people to suspect that he had 
desired his death. This, Saul thought, could be done by 
exposing the ambitious youth to the dangers of the 
battlefield. There is, therefore, inexcusable treachery 
hidden in the words; but, as I said, we shall not consider 
the words in their context, but rather merely as a topic 
or theme suggestive for our discourse this morning. 

No matter how much individuals may differ as to their 
distinguishing traits of character and as to their views on 
particular phases of special questions, there are some 
things in which all the human race is akin. There are 
certain traits of the human heart that are universal, re- 
gardless of race, color, or previous condition, training or 
mental development. 

One of these universal traits is admiration for the val- 
iant man. No matter how much of a coward a man 
himself may be, he admires the courageous, the heroic. 
Even if Carlyle had not told us so, mere observation of 
the race would have taught us that we are all hero wor- 
shippers. We may not agree upon what constitutes a 
hero, and yet we all agree in admiring the hero; just as 
we may not agree in our definition of what life is, and 
yet we all love life. The proofs of heroism or bravery 
that are sufficient to convince one person may not suffice 
to convince another, perhaps. To one it is evidence 
enough of bravery if a man can show an empty sleeve 
and say he lost the arm on the battlefield; another will 
say, “ How do I know but that you lost it in cowardly 
flight.” To one it is evidence enough of a man’s patriot- 
ism and bravery if he shoulders his musket and goes to 
war; another says, “How do I know but that it was 
mere love of adventure that induced you to do that.” 

As the views regarding bravery differ between persons, 
so they differ in the same person at different periods of 
life. What a man considers bravery in his youth, he 
may no more regard so when the wisdom of years and 
experience is permitted to speak. On everything else a 
man of mature years should think otherwise than does 


* Delivered before the G. A. R. Post at Wadsworth, Conn. 
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the child or even the youth. Why not on this question of 
bravery ? 

But as the views of an individual change on this ques- 
tion from childhood days to manhood years, so it is with 
the race. Deeds that were at one time lauded as proofs 
of heroism have to-day the stamp of ignominy on them, 
and are more properly called barbarity, cruelty, inhuman- 
ity. And should we, living at the beginning of the 
twentieth century, be so unpardonably self-conceited as 
to think that we have reached the pinnacle of develop- 
ment along this line? No, no! let us not be angry with 
generations yet to come, in the anticipation that they, 
too, will likely sit in judgment over us and call barbar- 
ous, cruel, inhuman, the very men whom we to-day wor- 
ship as heroes. 

I am speaking to-day to men whose patriotism and 
heroism — I trust it was— induced them to rush to the 
field of carnage forty years ago, when the disruption of 
our country was threatened. I belong to a later genera- 
tion and was brought up in a different atmosphere. It 
is likely that some of my views on patriotism and heroism 
are diametrically opposed to some of their views on the 
same subjects. But a preacher always has this advantage 
over another speaker: that since he has a text from which 
he is supposed to speak, his words are but quasi-personal 
both as to their source and as to their aim. It is not 
only he that speaks, but the Bible through him. 

Passing by the perfidy of Saul in our text, let us con- 
sider the two commands in it: “Be thou valiant”; 
“Fight the battles of the Lord.” Be valiant, fight. 
These would be appropriate words if addressed to men 
in their vigor, just starting out to the battlefield. But 
how do they suit in a memorial address, when the chief 
auditors are but the remnants of decimated battalions, 
and most of them tottering over the grave? They look 
back and see that their ranks are broken, their command- 
ing officers mostly gone, their physical strength waning. 
Should any one expect them yet to be valiant and to 
fight? Yes. There are some battles they can fight 
better to-day than in the days of their youthful vigor. 
The Lord’s battles are among these. Should I, as a 
minister of the gospel, be doing my duty if I should not 
encourage them to fight these battles? 

Fighting the Lord’s battles means furthering the 
Lord’s cause. He who in the conflict between truth 
and falsehood assists truth is fighting the Lord’s battles. 
In such a battle, who has more prestige than he who has 
a record of heroism to his credit and gray hair to adorn 
him as a crown of glory? Since we are all more or less 
hero worshippers, we naturally emulate a hero’s deeds as 
far as circumstances permit. Many an ambitious youth 
has picked out some old soldier as his model, because he 
takes him to be a man who has proven his bravery, his 
heroism. Woe unto that soldier if he proves to be a 
false guide unto the unsophisticated youth. 

In the matter of patriotism especially the young man 
of to-day will look to the old soldiers, and he should 
learn a needed lesson by doing so. Youth is naturally 
optimistic. Soa young country like ours is naturally in- 
clined to national optimism. The most dangerous sort 
of optimism from which America, especially “young 
America,” suffers, is the foolish feeling that we can whip 
the whole world. The danger of this type of optimism 
is intensified by the fact that generally it is considered 


unheroic, unpatriotic not to join in giving expression to 
such nonsense. Somewhere and somehow some people 
have got the idea that to be a hero, a patriot, one must 
be blind to existing dangers and weaknesses that threaten 
one’s country. But the very opposite is true. A genu- 
ine hero has an eye penetrating enough to detect realities 
beyond and beneath mere deluding appearances. _Litera- 
ture speaks of an eyeless heroism, but in reality such a 
thing does not exist. That which is called heroism, but 
is blind, is but a travesty on that term. It is nothing 
higher than foolhardiness. Why should a truth-loving 
man call it anything else? Blind courage, whether it is 
shown in word or in deed, remains foolhardiness even if 
overlaid with a patriotic veneer. The old soldier who 
by experience has become familiar with the stern realities 
of the battlefield, and knows that enthusiasm alone will 
not take the enemy’s redoubt, can do much to wean us 
from this national chauvinism. Better we be taught this 
lesson in time of peace than by experience dearly bought 
through the entanglements of war. That we are not as 
formidable as our would-be patriots boast, any one should 
be able to spell out from our Philippine experience. 
But some men have never learned their political alphabet. 
Help truth to conquer in this matter and you are fighting 
the battles of the Lord of truth. 

There is another wrong conception about patriotism 
which none perhaps can correct as well as he who is 
looked upon as having proven his patriotism, that is, the 
old soldier. The conception I have in mind is tersely 
put by the phrase, “My country, right or wrong.” 
Many a youth thinks that if he utters these words he 
has given proof of the very acme of patriotism. But 
usually he does that but in imitation of older men who 
ought to know better. Why should some men cheer 
General Funston when at a banquet he makes the state- 
ment with his customary fustian that his principle is, 
“My country, right or wrong”? It is a false code of 
ethics that tries to turn wrong into duty just because 
your country happens to be mixed up with it. Acting 
out the principle, “ My country, right or wrong,” is no 
more the duty of a patriotic citizen than acting out the 
principle, “ My parent, right or wrong,” is the duty of an 
obedient son. Would you say that a son must feel in 
duty bound to help his father steal or cheat or slander, 
just because it is his father that does these things? And 
yet, one of the Ten Commandments bids us honor father 
and mother. This usually implies obedience. But the 
decalogue does not contain any commandment that a 
man must honor or obey his country. Where, then, 
will a Christian find his defense for helping his country 
when it is in the wrong, whereas he ought not to heip, 
and will not help, his father when in the wrong? To 
be consistent, you must do both if you do one. Wrong 
is wrong whether committed by an individual or by a 
nation. And as the support of wrong in the first case is 
sin, so it is in the second case. And as wrong-doing is 
suicidal to the individual, so it is to the nation. History 
teaches that in national life wrongly opposing others 
kills self. On the other hand, we have the word of God 
for it that righteousness exalteth a nation. 

The best patriot, therefore, is he who stands by his 
country only when it is right, but tries with all his God- 
given energy to check it when it enters upon a wrong 
career. 
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Closely akin to this false sentiment of “My country, 
right or wrong,” is that other false idea that anxiousness 
for a fight is patriotism or heroism. I remember when 
our country had that unpleasant affair with Italy about 
the Maffia trouble in New Orleans, and when the papers 
brought the news that through the diplomacy of James 
G. Blaine, Secretary of State at the time, the difficulty 
had been settled without resorting to threat of war, 
some would-be patriots fairly cursed our government 
because it had not by argument of arms proven to Italy 
that we were bigger than she, and therefore demanded 
to be treated with more deference. I say, fie! fie! on 
patriotism which invites a war that can be avoided. In 
what esteem would you hold a surgeon who wishes an 
accident to happen to some one that he may show the 
world his skill in saving life by amputating a limb or 
closing ugly gashes by dextrous stitches? Should you 
not hold in the same disesteem the man who desires the 
valamity called war that he may show the world that he 
and his countrymen are patriots ? 

Men that try to tease their country into a fight by 
appealing to motives of false pride should not be called 
patriots, but traitors. When boys put a chip on their 
shouiders and approach their rivals with, “ Knock that 
off if you dare,” and then beat each other’s noses bloody 
because some one “ dared,” we pity their foolish sense of 
honor and excuse them in the hope that more sense will 
come with maturer years. but when men indulge in 
such boyish pranks with sufficient seriousness to bring 
about a modern war, then we should have but scorn for 
their motives, especially if they lie and call them patriotic. 

Again we may say: Who can do more to disabuse the 
minds of the people of these false sentiments than the 
men who are esteemed patriotic because of past deeds? 
You can thus help in the combat against wrong concep- 
tions. Every victory over wrong, even if but a partial 
victory, is a victory on the side of truth, on the Lord’s 
side. Had only soldiers who felt it their undoubted 
patriotic duty to go to the Philippines gone there, we 
would to-day not be reaping the shame resulting from 
atrocities which in one form or another are inevitably 
connected with a war of subjugation. Had England 
sent to South Africa only men who felt morally certain 
that they were in the right, she would much sooner have 
brought to a close a war that cost her the respect of the 
civilized world. 

There was a time when governments thought they had 
a right to force a man to support a church in which he 
did not believe, but that time is past, thank God. The 
time is coming —for ne armies and cohorts can stay the 
march of progress— when governments will no more 
attempt to compel a man to fight for a cause in which 
he does not believe. And since that time is unques- 
tionably coming, why not have our country take the lead 
in the movement? You men who volunteered in re- 
sponse to Lincoln’s call can speak a weightier word, 
probably, to bring about that time than any other class 
of men. 

But maybe somebody says, “If I were a statesman, 
and especially if I were versed in the science of war, I 
should feel that it would be well-nigh impossible to 
carry on war on such principles.” I confess that I am 


not a statesman, neither am I versed in the science of 
I approach this question as a moral one, and | 


war. 
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speak to you as a herald of the gospel of Jesus Christ, a 
gospel to be preached in season and out of season, a 
gospel of peace. If any one, therefore, objects to the 
principles I advocate, on the ground that they would 
make war well-nigh impossible, I say that that is one of 
the strongest arguments in their favor. Who that has 
heard the ominous whiz of the enemy’s bullets, or has 
been where bayonet thrust and sabre stroke clotted the 
ground with human gore, or has lain wounded waiting 
for the ambulance that was so slow in coming, or has seen 
how comrades at his side were torn to living, bleeding, 
quivering shreds by grape and canister,— who, having 
experienced these things, as some of you have, would 
consider it such a calamity for this world if war were 
made not only well-nigh, but altogether, impossible ! 

The time is coming, yes, it is here, when civilized 
nations must be very careful about the pretense upon 
which they go to war, lest they stand disgraced before 
the whole Christian world. This makes ultimate, un- 
broken international peace not only a probability, but a 
logical necessity. “They shall beat their swords into 
ploughshares, and their spears into pruning hooks; nation 
shall not lift up sword against nation, neither shall they 
learn war any more.” These words are not the vapor- 
ing of a mind surcharged with poetic enthusiasm; they 
are the eternal truth of the eternal God. This prophetic 
vision is gradually being realized. Slowly, yes, like all 
of God’s great movements, but like these, too, surely. 
What more appropriate than that our country, where we 
boast that ballots are of more force than bullets, should 
lead the nations in this movement? And what more ap- 
propriate than that the men who since the time when 
they used their bullets to riddle the enemy’s rampart 
have learned to use their ballots to riddle the plans of 
political bosses should lead the nation in this movement ? 
Men who have not served in the army hardly dare advyo- 
cate peace measures lest their position be interpreted as 
cowardice. They frequently do, then, what is expected 
of them, instead of doing what they feel they ought to 
do. They forget that of all cowards he is the greatest 
who does wrong out of fear of being called a coward. 
The man who has once given proof of his bravery can 
advocate peace with less danger of being called a coward, 
especially if he was winner in the fight. It may be for 
this reason partly that the most ready assent to the 
thought of ultimate, unbroken international peace is often 
found among old soldiers. There are but few of them, 
however, who will lead out on this thought, perhaps be- 
cause they think it unbecoming to an old warrior, or 
because each thinks himself to be the only soldier hold- 
ing such views. Really there are others like himself, 
though keeping quiet on the matter. 

No thought becomes very clear or established in our 
minds until we have tried to express it to some one else. 
The boy’s answer in school, “I know, but I cannot tell,” 
usually means, “I do not know it as well as I should,” 
but sometimes it but proves timidity. So when a man 
claims to believe a thing, but puts forth no effort to make 
others believe the same thing, it usually means that his 
faith is not very deeply rooted; but sometimes it is fear 
that keeps his mouth shut. Our convictions gain with 
each convert we make to them, and our ability to make 
converts grows with each effort. It frequently takes 
great courage to espouse a cause not yet enjoying popu- 
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lar favor, but the message of the Book to us to-day is, 
“ Be valiant; fight the battles of the Lord.” 

Any one who helps another in the development of 
Christian character is fighting the Lord’s battles. There 
again the aged man of experiences that have placed the 
halo of heroism around his head can exert a more potent 
influence than another. As long as man is given to hero 
worshipping, that man who is looked upon as a hero 
should deport himself with double care. His words are 
reéchoed in the speech of the young that take him as a 
model. His acts are reflected in their behavior. His 
very thoughts, unuttered though they may be, as they 
influence his own being, leave their corresponding im- 
press on the character of his admirers. What a mission 
for the old soldier in this respect! 

After all, what is there better for a nation than that 
its citizens be men and women of character? The con- 
stitution cannot govern alone. A standing army will 
never keep out the enemy of immoral life and unprin- 
cipled conduct. When a nation once becomes rotten at 
the core, the best safeguarding that statesmen and diplo- 
mats can devise for it cannot retard its utter decay, any 
more than a golden vessel will make a decaying apple 
last longer. History has repeatedly proven that a 
morally bad nation cannot long remain a strong nation. 
Our constitution and our boasted liberties will become a 
curse to ourselves and to the world as soon as unprin- 
cipled men become their custodians. Every lover of 
this country must therefore feel a deep concern for the 
moral soundness and character of its citizens. What 
nobler type of character, what higher code of ethics, 
could be recommended than the one we call Christian? 
Do you men still love your country as you did during 
the days of Lincoln? Are you still willing to further its 
cause? Do not lament the fact that a wooden leg pre- 
vents you from the march, or an empty sleeve proclaims 
your inability to swing the sword, or a sightless eye 


incapacitates you to serve behind the field-piece. You 
can still serve, and serve in a nobler way. You can help 
oppose that which threatens Christian character. You 


can fight the Lord’s battles of righteousness and truth, 
and that is a noble service for your country. This war 
began long before the firing on Fort Sumter; it did not 
cease with the surrender at Appomattox. Are some of 
you heroes of Gettysburg? Gettysburg will not be re- 
membered in eternity, but this battle to which I invite 
makes an eternity of happiness possible. Do some of 
you presume to be proud because you marched with 
Sherman to the sea? You can join a happier, prouder 
host, which follows the Lamb in His triumphant march. 
Do some of you carry about in your system the virus of 
Libby prison and Andersonville, which eventually will 
bring death? Enlist in this holy war and you will get 
the seal on your forehead which will enter you into life 
eternal. Do some of you claim the pathetic distinction 
of belonging to the few survivors of Fort Pillow? In 
the battle for Jesus Christ even the dead are among the 
victors, for there to die is gain. There may even be 
within my hearing some one who befriended the lost 
cause. You, too, are welcome to join in this great battle, 
for the men of the gray and the men of the blue fight in 
the same ranks here; the names “Johnnie” and “ Yank” 
are not known; neither the silent Grant nor the beloved 
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Lee is commander-in-chief here, but the Man of Sorrows, 
the Prince of Peace. 

But remember, however valiant you may all be in the 
fight, one by one you will get weary and fall asleep; not 
in your tents perhaps, for this life is at best only a bivouac. 
But reveille will sound, not to rouse you to fight, but to 
join in the great throng, white-robed and joy-faced, sing- 
ing its Alleluiah to the Lamb that was slain but has 
conquered. 
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How War Demoralizes Men. 


From an address of Hon. William Everett at Northampton, 
Mass., Saturday evening, April 18. 


If I mistake not, it was Stephen Decatur who origin- 
ated the saying, “Our country: may she always be in 
the right, but right or wrong, may she always be victori- 
ous,” which has been condensed to the aphorism, “ Our 
country, right or wrong.” And Stephen Decatur, like 
Alexander Hamilton, died a sacrifice to that most false 
of all false sentiments which sustained dueling in contra- 
vention of reason and the law of God. When we teach 
our children to accept the sentiment, “Our country, 
right or wrong,” we place an ill-regulated emotion above 
reason and the law of God, and ask them to adopt a sen- 
timent which they may repudiate when they arrive at the 
age of reason. 

What is our country? It is not hills and valleys and 
expanse of territory: it is the men and women who have 
set up for themselves a government; and it is not the men 
and women alone who live at the present time, but those 
who have gone before and left high traditions and those 
who will come after and are entitled to a worthy inherit- 
ance. If the government is the people, is it alone or 
chiefly those to whom the mass of the people have con- 
fided the making of the laws and the direction of govern- 
ment? And shall we surrender at the behest of these, 
in an idolatry of patriotism, reason and conscience? This 
is not the definition of our country nor the definition of 
patriotism. Our country is every one of us, and true 
patriotism is controlled by reason and conscience in each 
of us and not directed by the leaders whom the people 
have set up. Some there are who say that a majority 
vote and a majority expression by the organs of popular 
opinion establishes what is right. But Socrates did not 
think so when he was asked to identify might with right, 
and to say that the man who has the power to do athing 
possesses by virtue of his power the evidence of his right 
to do it. He replied that he could not hold it so, and 
dared to say that “I alone” maintain that might and 
justice are not the same. John Bright did not think so 
when he denounced the Crimean War in the English 
Parliament amid the jeers of the members, and those who 
have come after have seen clearly that the Crimean War 
was unnecessary and therefore wrong. John Hampden, 
for whom your county was named before it was set off 
from the larger territory, did not think so when he re- 
fused to pay ship money of twenty shillings, and the 
world agreed with him when the corn laws were repealed. 
If a man know before God that his country is wrong, it 
is impious for him to surrender to a majority, aye, to a 
vast majority. It is our duty to read and learn from 
history. We may have vast natural resources, wonder- 
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fully developed by the intelligence of our citizens; we 
may have great moral advantages, which have made this 
country the home of the oppressed from every land, but, 
for all that, we are what the Declaration of Independence 
proclaims us to be — one among the nations of the earth, 
and what has been written in history was written for our 
learning. 

What are the things which we condemn in the history 
of other nations? Where do we fix our censure? Our 
disapproval has fallen nowhere more clearly or emphbati- 
cally than upon those acts whereby one nation has 
sought to extend its territory by conquest; whereby 
nations have sent their armies beyond their own terri- 
tories and forced unwilling peoples of no kindred or 
connection to come under their yoke. If in this regard 
we condemn Macedonia and Rome and France, if Eng- 
land was wrong in its oppression of the American colo- 
nies, if Spain was wrong in its treatment of the Cubans, 
if these and many other examples show that eager sacri- 
fice and patriotic devotion have been wasted and given 
when a cause was wrong, what right have we to claim 
that it may not be so with us? What right have we 
to say that we alone are right? How do we know 
that the verdict of history shall not be pronounced 
against us? Let us rather confess that, if it is wrong, 
before God and before conscience, for other nations to 
traverse land and sea to bring into subjugation unwilling 
peoples, that same thing is wrong in the United States, 
and that the so-called patriot who glorifies his country, 
right or wrong, is no true patriot, but would place upon 
her head a crown ef thorns and scourge her before he 
garbs her in a purple robe. Let us be honest with our- 
selves and admit the conclusion that, if these things are 
wrong for others, they are wrong for us; that, no matter 
what the Senate, the popular Assembly, the judges and 
popular opinion may pronounce, it is not right for our 
troops to trample down the inhabitants of the Philippines 
and make them our subjects against their will. 

Another thing which we condemn in other nations is 
the crime, the sin, the blunder of war. Cicero said that 
he preferred the most unjust peace to the most just war, 
and Franklin declared that there never had been a bad 
peace or a good war. War is in itself always inherently 
and inevitably bad. There may be times when good 
comes of it, as good comes of surgery. We do not de- 
ceive ourselves to the point of believing that surgery is 
in itself other than terrible or that it has any place other 
than that of a last desperate resort, and you know of 
the doctrine of conservative surgery, which has saved 
whole thousands of bodies and preserved thousands of 
lives. It is said that when London was destroyed by 
the great conflagration it destroyed the germs of the re- 
curring pestilence, and there has not been a pestilence in 
London since. But we know a better way of combating 
pestilence than the burning of cities. Wars kill off the 
very men who would be the life and strength of the 
country, and those who survive are likely to be the men 
who could be more easily spared. And to the period 
immediately following war leaves a legacy of passions 
which have no place in the human heart. This period, 
no matter to what extent the struggle has been charac- 
terized by devotion and sacrifice, is one of national deg- 
radation and corruption, Such a period which followed 
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that the conscience of the people and the quality of pub- 
lic service were never on so low a plane. You have 
heard General Sherman’s declaration that war is hell, 
and to that I add that soldiers are devils employed amid 
the environment of the infernal regions, and not ir the 
pure air of peace and patriotism. And, in saying this, I 
refer to the circumstances of war, not in all cases to the 
causes which produce it; to what the work of a soldier 
is and to the direction such employment gives to charac- 
ter, not to those by whom these influences are success- 
fully resisted. We have been told that we should not 
criticise a war while it is in progress. Grant said after 
the Mexican War that it was wrong. Webster opposed 
it before it was entered upon. It was right for Webster 
to take this attitude in 1845, and for Grant to support it 
after 1848, but it was, we may infer, from some recent 
teaching, the duty of Webster and Grant to lie about the 
matter in 1846 and 1847. That isthe way war demoral- 
izes men. 

If we know of the atrocities of soldiers, we are adjured 
in the name of patriotism not to mention them and not 
to bring the perpetrators to just punishment. This is 
the theory of that false patriotism that raises the cry, 
“Our country, right or wrong.” In the agitation for 
the abolition of slavery and in the sermon of Channing, 
which has never been answered to this day, the same 
severe and true things were said of war that were said 
of slavery. It was said that the demoralizing effects of 
slavery were even greater upon the master than upon 
the slave; and it was said that war worked a greater in- 
jury upon the victor than upon the vanquished. Dueling 
was taken up as a means of vindication of honor, but 
when intelligence and conscience had reached a point 
which made the custom an affront to civilization, laws 
were enacted for its suppression, notwithstanding that 
no provision was made for meeting the needs of wounded 
honor, often fanciful and absurd, which constituted the 
grounds for a duel. Like notions of national honor lead 
most often to war, and reason and conscience demand 
that wars must cease. Dueling was often a farce, and 
wars of honor are likely to be closed by treaties of peace 
equally inadequate and inconclusive. But, upon the 
appearance of opportunity, we have forgotten our detesta- 
tion of wars of conquest, our knowledge of the bitter 
fruits of all war, and have readily entered upon war with 
all its horrors, and that a war of subjugation, with no 
better excuse than the trite and discredited one of benev- 
olent assimilation. The true patriot loves his country as 
a father loves his children, as I love my pupils; but am I 
not, because I love my pupils, to check, to control and 
warn them and to maintain my authority? And the 
authority and responsibility in this country is the part of 
every man and woman in it. 
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deal of interest and no little criticism in Italy. The 
treatise has been thoroughly revised and, to a consid- 
erable extent, rewritten for this translation. The ren- 
dering into English is well done and preserves well the 
spirit and style of the original. 

The point of view from which Mr. Ferrero writes is 
that a general desire for peace is created by the present 
condition of the world and that the peace movement, so 
little understood by many, is the natural expression of 
this desire. The ethical demand for peace he does not 
make much of. The chief cause of the desire for it is 
the economic development of society, which is rendering 
war intolerable and absurd. 

In the ten chapters of the book he discusses in order 
“Peace and War at the End of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury,” “Hordes, or the Origin of War,” “The Defects 
of Ancient Civilization,” “ Militarism in the Ancient 
World,” “ The Death-Throes of a Nation,” “ Napoleon 
and His Wars,” “ Militarism and Csarism in France,” 
“The Military Outlook in Italy,” “ Militarism in England 
and Germany,” and “ Pax Christiana.” 

The reader will probably put a liberal supply of in- 
terrogation points upon the author’s account of the 
origin and necessity of war in the ancient world, but he 
will, nevertheless, read with sustained interest and con- 
stant stimulation. 

In “The Death-Throes of a Nation” Mr. Ferrero 
examines what he considers the symptoms of the decay 
of the Turkish Empire. After studying in further chap- 
ters the military constitution of some of the principal 
European states, he proceeds to show in his closing 
chapter that such have been the industrial and commer- 
cial changes in the civilized world that war has com- 
menced to grow repugnant, has “lost its essential 
function,” and ought to be forthwith abolished. 

Here are some of the capital closing sentences of the 
book: “In this problem of war, as in every other, that 
incredulity which is due to the debasement of ideas to 
facts must also be overcome. The conscience of man 
must be awakened to the greatness of the historical 
moment in which we live, to the rapid progress going 
on around us.” “None of the diplomatic conflicts which 
actually divide the nations of Europe are of a kind 
which cannot be settled without resort to arms. Indeed, 
modern civilization is so organized that the most power- 
ful countries are those which most benefit by peace; 
because not war but the accumulation and right use of 
capital is what gives a nation supremacy nowadays.” 
“It is our duty to free the eyes of the multitude from 
this evil of error which blinds them, by proclaiming the 
truth that war in Europe is to-day nothing but the ghost 
of dead injustices which, like the bogies of fiction, return 
from time to time, but only to alarm.” “At last, after 
so many centuries of iniquity, the absurdity of the social 
system of war has been demonstrated by the decay of 
all the triumphs which war in its mysterious caprices 
conferred on men and people.” “ War in the past was 
the daughter of ignorance and vice and the mother of 
injustice. Were it to assume its former sway in modern 
society, it would generate sloth, ignorance and injustice 
in an aggravated form. War is in itself a pure in- 
justice, and this alone ought to suffice to induce men to 
do all in their power to abolish it.” 
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CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


ARTICLE I. This Society shall be designated the ‘‘ AMERI- 
CAN PEACE SOCIETY.” 

Art. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that 
all war is contrary to the spirit of the gospel, shall have for its 
object to illustrate the inconsistency of war with Christianity, 
to show its baleful influence on all the great interests of man- 
kind, and to devise means for insuring universal and perman- 
ent peace. 

Art. III. Persons of every Christian denomination desirous 
of promoting peace on earth and goodwill towards men may 
become members of this Society. 

Art. IV. Every annual subscriber of two dollars shall be 
a member of this Society. 

Art. V. The payment of twenty dollars at one time shall 
constitute any person a Life-member. 

ArT. VI. The chairman of each corresponding committee, 
the officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to 
the funds of this Society, and every minister of the gospel who 
preaches once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a 
collection in behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privi- 
leges of regular members. 

Art. VII. All contributors shall be entitled within the 
year to one-half the amount of their contributions in the publi- 
cations of the Society. 

Art. VIII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not less than twenty members 
of the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treas- 
urer, who shall be ex-ofticio members of the Board. All Offi- 
cers shall hold their offices until their successors are appointed, 
and the Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies 
in any office of the Society. There shall be an Executive 
Committee of seven, consisting of the President. Secretary 
and five Directors to be chosen by the Board, which Com- 
mittee shall, subject to the Board of Directors, have the entire 
control of the executive and financial affairs of the Society. 
Meetings of the Board of Directors or the Executive Com- 


mittee may be called by the President, the Secretary, or two‘ 


members of such body. The Society or the Board of Direc- 
tors may invite persons of well-known legal ability to act as 
Honorary Counsel. 

Arr. IX. The Society shal! hold an annual meeting at such 
time and place as the Board of Directors may appoint, to re- 
ceive their own and the Treasurer’s report, to choose officers, 
and transact such other business as may come before them. 

Art. X. The object of this Society shall never be changed; 
but the Constitution may in other respects be altered, on 
recommendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten 
members of the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the 
members present at any regular meeting. 
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